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—  163  YEARS  AGO  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  at  Hulls  Tavern  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  May  1773. 
The  members  present  were  all  qualified  agreeable  to  Charter. 

Ordered 

That  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purchase  of  Materials  the  3rd  of  June  1772  be 
continued,  and  that  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Murray  be  added  thereto,  and  that  an  order 
on  the  Treasurer  for  any  moneys  they  may  have  occasion  for  in  this  business  be  signed 
by  any  two  or  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Lispenard,  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  treat  with  Mrs.  Barclay  for  the 
purchase  of  three  or  four  Lotts  adjoining  the  Ground  lately  purchased  by  Mr.  Rutgers, 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  for  Ninety  feet  in  front  on  the  Broadway  upon  which  it  is 
ordered,  That  any  two  of  the  same  Committee  receive  from  the  Treasurer  of  this  Cor- 
poration the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  Mrs.  Barclay  for  the  said  Ground,  and  that  they 
deliver  the  Deeds  for  the  same  duly  executed,  proved  and  recorded  into  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer. 

That  the  Deed  from  Mr.  Rutgers  be  also  recorded  and  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  by 
the  same  Committee. 

That  the  Treasurer  pay  to  Peter  Sylvester  Squire  of  Albany  on  his  order  Three  Pounds 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  drawing  the  securitys  from  Major  Skene  to  this  Cor- 
poration. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Elias  Blaud,  for,  a  small  Fire  Engine 
which  he  has  generously  given  for  the  use  of  the  Hospital  and  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bowne. 


SILICOSIS  RESEARCH 

The  Department  of  Health,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Cornell  University  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  Hospital,  and  the  New 
York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association, 
are  beginning  an  extensive  scientific  study 
of  silicosis  in  New  York  City. 

This  disease  caused  by  inhalation  of  the 
dust  of  stone,  sand  or  flint,  has  received  con- 
siderable publicity  in  recent  months.  The 
study  was  made  possible  through  an  appro- 
priation of  $91,944.00  as  a  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  project. 

Approximately  3,000  workers  employed 
in  industries  in  which  a  silicosis  hazard  is 
known  to  exist,  will  be  examined.  This  will 
include  X-rays  as  well  as  other  laboratory 
aids.  Certain  of  these  cases  will  be  admitted 
to  the  pavilions  of  the  New  York  Hospital 
where  facilities  will  be  provided  for  their 
more  intensive  investigation  and  treatment. 


LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD,  JR. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Bulletin 
records  the  death,  on  May  I,  1936,  of 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ledyard  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Society 
of  the  New  York  hHospital  from  1913 
until  his  death,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Society  of 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  from  1928. 

At  its  meeting  to  be  held  on  June  2, 
1936,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Society  of  the  New  York  hlospital  will 
pass  a  formal  resolution  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ledyard.  This  resolution  the  Bul- 
letin will  publish  In  full. 


This  will  include  clinical  studies  at  the 
bedside  as  well  as  research  carried  out  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
Cornell  University  Medical  College. 

Silicosis  has  a  direct  relationship  to  tuber- 
culosis in  that  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  persons  so  affected 
die  later  of  tuberculosis.  The  survey  is  a  re- 
search project  dealing  with  the  disease  which 
has  recently  attracted  nation-wide  attention 
and  v/hich  has  given  rise  to  large  losses  to 
the  employers  and  to  insurance  carriers.  It 
has  also  been  responsible  for  marked  dis- 
ability in  thousands  of  workers  throughout 
the  nation. 

The  work  of  the  project  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  central  committee  on 
which  will  serve  several  members  of  our 
staff. 

This  study  should  not  only  throw  much 
light  upon  the  incidence  of  silicosis  and 
tuberculosis  among  industrial  workers  but 
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may  also  be  of  aiJ  in  the  discovery  of  ad- 
ditional information  concerning  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  it  is  hoped  that  from  this  work 
we  may  gain  new  and  important  knowledge 
relating  to  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  con 
trol  of  silicosis  in  its  various  stages. 


DIETARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 

DIETS  OF  THE  PAST 

In  April  1935,  the  Bulletin  published  a 
diet  list  for  patients  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  on  May  7,  1799.  A  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics, 
recalling  this  item,  has  called  attention  to  a 
work  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Pereira,  published 
in  New  York  in  1843,  entitled  "A  Treatise 
on  Food  and  Diet." 

This  treatise  contains,  among  many  other 
interesting  studies,  "The  Dietary  of  The 
New  York  Hospital."  This  excerpt  is  re- 
produced below  together  with  a  reprint  of 
the  1799  diet. 

Breakfast 

Sunday  and  Tuesday — Rye  coffee,  with 
molasses,  and  bread. 

Thursday  and  Saturday — Cocoa  sweetened 
with  molasses,  and  bread. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday — Mush 
and  molasses. 

Dinner 

Sunday  and  Tuesday — Ox  head  and  meat 
soup,  with  Indian  dumpling. 

Thursday  and  Saturday — Ox  head  and 
meat  soup  with  vegetables  in  season. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday — Rice 
and  Molasses. 

Supper 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thur.sday  and  Saturday 
— Mush  and  Molasses. 

Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday — Rye  cof- 
fee or  cocoa,  and  bread. 

"For  dmner,  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  beef  soup,  with 
beef  and  potatoes  and  bread.  On  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  mutton  .soup,  with 
mutton,  potatoes,  and  bread.  On  Mondays, 
boiled  rice,  with  one  gill  of  molasses.  For 
breakfast  and  supper,  bread  and  black  tea; 

1  ounce  of  tea  to  every  six,  and  a  pint  of 
milk  to  every  8  patients. 

Remarks 

The  above  is  the  general  diet  of  the  pa- 
tients at  this  establishment,  including  about 
two  thirds  of  the  number.  Special  diet  is  di- 
rected by  the  attending  physicians,  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  partic- 
ular case. 

Eggs,  milk,  oysters  in  their  season,  crack- 
ers, chickens,  &c.,  are  allowed,  together  with 
porter,  wine,  &c.  About  78  quarts  of  milk 
are  daily  used,  and  about  two  dozen  of  eggs; 

2  being  allowed  to  a  patient.  The  number  of 


chickens  consumed,  aver.iges  only  about  2 
daily.  Little  or  no  butter,  and  no  cheese  is 
allowed.  100  lbs.  of  beef  are  furnished 
three  times  weekly;  and  100  lbs.  of  mutton, 
three  days  also. 

This  will  give  but  half  a  pound  of  meat 
daily,  for  .six  days  in  the  week,  without  any 
allowance  for  waste.  The  following  are  the 
amounts  of  some  of  the  articles  of  food  an- 
nually used  in  the  establishment,  with  their 
cost. 

Beef   3^,178  lbs.  $2,08^.22 

Mutton   16,214  lbs.  763.56 

Pork   2,181  lbs.  106.86 

Poultry    96.00 

Fish    81.00 

Flour   397  barrels  2,323.37 

Meal   2,468  lbs.  56.00 

Rice   6,804  lbs.  210.35 

Crackers    25.42 

Potatoes   1,008  bushels  237.71 

Vegetables    62.81 

Butter   3,028  lbs.  485.05 

Fruit    61.54 

Cheese   100  lbs.  10.47 

Molasses   734  gals.  160.10 

Vinegar   7  bbls.  22.75 

Tea   1,510  lbs.  747.33 

Sugar   12,636  lbs.  772.78 

Coffee   1,289  lbs  147.25 

Eggs    38.49 

Milk   31,139  quarts  1,481.75 

Spices    17.60 

Salt   18  sacks,  3  bushels  37.42 

Yeast    20.74 

Liquors  and  Wines    158.30 

Porter   297  dozen  184.75 

The  patients  are  allowed  to  eat  ad  lihitiini, 
within  moderation.  About  one  third  pay  for 
their  board,  either  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
in  either  case,  their  fare  is  the  same,  unless 
it  is  furnished  from  out  the  house. 

The  principal  objections  to  the  dietary  of 
this  Hospital  are  the  want  of  variety  in  the 
food,  which  is  often  of  great  benefit  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the  small  allow- 
ance of  meat. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  dietary  classification,  adopted 
in  most  of  the  British  Hospitals,  would  not 
be  an  improvement  in  the  present  system. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this,  to  recommend 
the  plan  of  dealing  out  portions  of  food  by 
weight;  this  may  be  done  in  an  individual 
case,  perhaps,  like  that  of  Cornaro.  where 
an  individual  has  no  control  over  himself, 
but  it  can  never  be  introduced  to  advantage 
among  a  considerable  number  of  men.  Peas, 
beans,  and  other  vegetables  might  be  added 
to  the  present  list,  and  a  more  liberal  al- 
lowance of  fruit,  in  its  sea,son,  would  be 
highly  desirable. 


CLASS  DAY  CUSTOMS 

In  view  of  the  approaching  graduation 
exercises  of  the  Cornell  Medical  College,  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
hospital  has  contributed  the  following  arti- 
cle. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  name  of  Isaac 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  fourth  President  of 
the  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Apparently  it  was  the  custom  for  several 
years  at  least  for  the  graduating  class  of  tiie 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  hold 
a  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  college  session, 
and  take  action  to  transmit  to  the  trustees 
and  to  the  faculty  an  address  of  appreciation. 

The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  the 
American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Reg- 
ister, Vol.  2,  Page  463,  year  1812.  Held  on 
February  29  at  the  College  building;  Isaac 
Roosevelt  in  the  chair,  Charles  Drake  as 
Secretary. 

"Unanimously  resolved  that  the  following 
address  of  thanks  to  the  professors  for  the 
ample  and  satisfactory  courses  of  instruction 
which  they  have  just  completed  for  the  pres- 
ent session  be  made  public." 

"Gentlemen:  Grateful  for  the  excellent 
and  extensive  course  of  medical  instruction 
delivered  by  you  during  the  present  session 
of  the  College,  we  would  do  injustice  to  our 
feelings  did  we  not,  now  that  we  are  about 
to  separate,  thus  publicly  offer  a  testimony 
of  our  high  sense  of  the  numerous  advan- 
tages we  have  derived  from  our  connection 
with  the  institution  to  which  you  belong. 

From  the  liberal  endowments  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  by  appointing  as 
professors  gentlemen  of  such  acquirements 
and  acknowledged  abilities  for  the  various 
sciences  connected  with  medical  philosophy; 
the  honorable  Regents  of  the  University  of 
this  state  have  evinced  their  wisdom  and 
have  placed  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  on  a  basis  too  strong  to  be  affected 
by  the  animosity  of  individuals,  and  which 
affords  the  surest  of  its  future  prosperity 
and  usefulness. 

Considering  this  city  as  affording  superior 
advantages  to  any  other  in  the  Union  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  and  re- 
spectable medical  school,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve   

To  the  profes.sor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith,  we  feel  ourselves 
much  indebted  for  the  able  and  satisfactory 
course  on  the  branches  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen.  His  minute  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  structure  and  his  abilities  as 
a  surgeon,  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  science  in  a  manner  as  com- 
prehensive as  correct;  and  his  extended 
views  as  a  physiologi.st  could  not  fail  to  in- 
terest while  they  conveyed  the  clearest  im- 
pres.sion."  And  so  al.so  concerning  Ho.sack 
and  McNcvcn. 
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TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

The  Administration  in  cooperation  witli 
our  Telephone  Department  and  the  Tele- 
phone Company  ol  New  York  City  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  improve  the  telephone 
service  in  tlie  Hospital. 

hi  order  to  do  this,  we  are  asking  the  aiil 
of  everyone  who  has  occasion  to  use  the 
telephone.  When  there  has  been  any  trouble 
or  inconvenience  in  making  a  call  or  in 
receiving  one  it  would  help  us  if  immediate 
information  were  given  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office. 

This  information  should  state  the  day,  the 
time  of  day,  and  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. If  a  note  is  made  of  these  matters 
with  this  definite  information  each  com- 
plaint can  be  traced  down  to  find  its  cause 
and  it  will  therefore  be  more  easy  to  bring 
about  improvement. 

It  has  already  been  found  that  some  of 
the  causes  of  trouble  are  due  to  a  lack  of 
clear  understanding  of  the  proper  methods 
of  using  the  dial  'phone,  switching  calls, 
etc.  We  are  re-printing  the  instructions  for 
the  use  of  the  dial  telephone  so  that  these 
may  be  available  to  those  who  care  to  refer 
to  them. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE 

USE  OF  DIAL  TELEPHONES 
Method  of  Making  Calls 

1.  To  make  a  call,  remove  the  receiver  from 

the  hook  and  listen  for  the  dial  tone. 

2.  Do  not  move  the  receiver  hook  while 

waiting  for  a  dialed  number  to  an- 
swer. 

3.  Likewise,  do  not  flash  on  a  connection 

you  have  established  by  dialing  a 
number.  On  connections  established  by 
the  attendant,  however,  you  may  re- 
call the  attendant  by  flashing. 

4.  Hold  the  receiver  hook  down  for  a  few 

seconds  before  making  another  call. 

5.  UnrestricteJ  Extensions 

Unrestricted  extensions  will  be  desig- 
nated by  a  buff-colored  number  plate 
card  on  the  telephone  instrument,  with 
the  statement,  'Tor  interior  calls.  For 
outside  calls,  dial  attendant,"  These 
extensions  may  be  used  to  dial  any 
number  listed  in  this  directory,  and 
also  for  dialing  the  figure  "O"  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  attendant  to  call  out- 
side numbers. 

6.  Restricted  Extensions 

Restricted  extensions  will  be  designated 
by  a  green-colored  number  plate  card 
on  a  telephone  instrument,  with  the 
statement,  "For  interior  calls  only." 
These  extensions  can  be  used  to  dial 
any  number  listed  in  this  directory, 
but  can  not  be  used  to  reach  the  at- 
tendants at  the  main  .switchboard. 


7.  Calls  for  Hxlensions 

Dial  the  extension  number.  If  the  num- 
ber is  not  in  this  directory,  dial  the 
information  desk,  extension  and 
obtain  from  the  information  clerk  the 
extension  number  of  the  party  desired. 

8.  Calls  joy  The  AllenJunt  at  The  Swilch- 
Boaid 

Dial  the  figure  "O"  to  reach  the  at- 
tendant for  assistance,  verifications, 
reporting  telephone  out  of  order,  etc. 

9.  Neif  York  City  Calls  and  Slation-To- 
Stat/on  O/it-oj-'ioicn  Calls 

Dial  the  figure  "O"  and  give  the  num- 
ber to  the  attendant.  If  you  do  not 
know  the  number  and  the  party  is 
located  in  Manhattan,  look  it  up  in 
the  Manhattan  directory,  otherwise 
obtain  it  from  information.  Do  not 
call  Information  for  a  long  distance 
point.  Give  details  to  operator. 

Person-to-Person  0/it-of-Town  Calls 

Dial  the  figure  "O"  and  give  the  details 
of  the  call,  including  the  number,  if 
possible,  to  the  attendant. 

General  Instructions 

10.  Speak  directly  into  the  transmitter,  enun- 

ciating distinctly  in  a  moderate  tone. 

11.  Courtesy,  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  and 

close  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand 
build  goodwill.  Abruptness,  surliness, 
and  indifference  create  a  bad  impres- 
sion. 

12.  An.swer  your  telephone  by  giving  the 

name  of  your  department  and  your 
name.  For  Example,  "Ward  4,  Miss 
Jones  speaking."  "When  you  leave  your 
office,  make  arrangements  for  some 
one  to  answer  your  telephone  prompt- 
ly in  your  absence. 

13.  When  answering  another  person's  tele- 

phone, give  his  name;  for  example, 
"Dr.  Smith's  telephone,  Miss  Jones 
speaking." 

Doctor's  Call  System 

14.  To  have  a  person  paged  over  the  doc- 

tors' call  system,  dial  the  information 
desk,  extension  301,  and  make  your 
request  to  the  information  clerk  who 
answers,  giving  her  your  name  and  ex- 
tension number. 

If  you  hear  your  name  announced 
through  the  broadcasting  sy.stem,  go  to 
the  nearest  telephone  and  dial  the  in- 
formation desk,  extension  301.  Tell 
the  information  clerk  who  you  are 
and  the  extension  from  which  you  are 
calling.  She  will  either  arrange  to  have 
the  call  transferred  to  the  extension 
f-om  which  vnn  are  sneaking  or  have 
the  message  delivered  to  you. 


Calls  to  the  Nurses'  Residence 

15.  To  call  a  person  in  the  nurses'  residence 
not  listed  in  this  directory,  dial  the 
information  desk,  extension  301,  and 
make  your  request  to  the  information 
clerk  who  answers.  Proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  given  by 
the  information  clerk. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

The  major  events  of  commencement  week 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  will  be  vesper 
.services,  Sunday  afternoon.  May  31,  at  five 
o'clock,  and  graduation  exercise.s,  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  June  3,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  nurses'  residence,  1320 
York  Avenue. 

On  account  of  the  limited  capacity  of  our 
auditorium,  cards  of  admission  are  necessary 
for  graduation  exercises. 

A  TRIBUTE 
TO  LYDIA  E.  ANDERSON 

By  a  former  pupil 

After  twenty-six  years  in  the  class-rooms 
of  the  New  York  Hospital — and  of  many 
other  hospitals,  there  is  retiring  from  our 
teaching  staff,  a  woman  whose  selfless  devo- 
tion and  gracious  presence,  have  continu- 
ously awakened  the  true  Spirit  of  Nursing 
in  others.  Literally  hundreds  of  student- 
nurses  have  had  their  zeal  kindled,  and  their 
ambitions  tempered  and  moulded,  thru  the 
instruction  and  friendship  of  Lydia  E.  An- 
derson. 

With  her  amazing  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature,  her  gentle  restraint  when  that 
seemed  wise,  and  the  courage  of  her  con- 
victions when  it  was  required,  Lydia  Ander- 
son has  combined  a  strength  of  character  to- 
gether with  a  lovely  womanliness,  which 
are  rarely  found  in  one  personality.  It  has 
been  said  of  her  that  she  is  so  co-operative, 
that  there  never  was  any  friction  in  a  group 
with  which  she  was  associated.  Her  delicious 
sense  of  humor,  which  so  often  gave  a 
whimsical  turn  to  her  teaching,  has  been 
a  god-send  to  students  and  graduates 
alike. 

With  remarkable  unanimity  of  feeling, 
doctors,  nurses  and  students  express  not  only 
a  high  respect  for  her,  but  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection.  Of  all  the  leaders  in  our  pro- 
fession, no  one  has  given  herself  more  un- 
stintingly,  more  selflessly,  or  with  greater 
vision  to  furthering  all  that  is  best  in  (the 
highest  cause  of)  Nursing,  than  Lydia  An- 
derson. 

But  most  of  all  we  caught  from  the  radi- 
ant personality  of  Miss  Anderson  that  some- 
thing emanating  only  from  great  characters 
which  raised  our  ideals  and  gave  us  courage 
to  pursue  them  in  spite  of  hardshios  and 
difficulties.  For  in  herself  she  embodies  all 
those  loveliest  and  rarest  qualities  which  we 
a.s.scKiate  with  the  true  nurse. 
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Miss  Anderson's  range  of  subjects  was 
broad.  But  throui^h  all  her  teaching,  one  was 
aware  of  one  predominating  thought: — a 
sense  of  wonder  and  reverence  for  The 
Creator,  who  could  fashion,  throughout  in- 
finite time  and  processes,  such  a  marvelous 
mechanism  as  the  human  body. 

She  has  always  been  so  very  human,  that 
her  influence  on  her  students  was  remarka- 
ble. Many  a  time  she  put  heart  into  a  dis- 
cou,*.iged  ;5tudent,  which  enabled  her  to 
complete  her  training.  Always  .she  was 
smootliing  the  rough  places,  and  making  the 
crooked  ways  straight.  All  of  life — and  par- 
ticularly a  nurse's  life,  seemed  very  sweet, 
when  seen  through  her  eyes. 

To  Lydia  E.  Anderson  therefore,  goes 
the  highest  tribute  which  can  be  given  to 
any  teacher  by  any  group  of  students.  It  is 
in  its  way  a  very  simple  tribute.  And  yet  it 
is  priceless;  for  it  cannot  be  bought  or  paid 
for.  And  not  all  the  degrees  in  the  world 
will  ena'cle  a  teacher  to  win  it — if  her  stu- 
dents are  not  moved  to  give  it. 

THE  BOOK-PLATE 

In  the  early  days  of  the  reorganization  of 
our  school  of  nursing,  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr. 
Powell  expressed  their  interest  and  desire 
that  the  school  library  have  an  appropriate 
book  plate  which  would  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  ideals  of  our  profession,  of 
the  service  of  our  hospital,  and  of  the  be- 
loved teacher  and  alumna  for  whom  the 
library  was  named.  Little  did  we  realize  at 
that  time  that  on  our  own  staff  was  one  who 
had  the  talents  to  accomplish  this  end. 

To  Dr.  Bronson  S.  Ray,  .surgical  resident, 
we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  beautiful 
design  which  has  been  wisely  selected  among 
others  submitted  to  the  Library  Committee 
for  the  bookplate  of  the  Lydia  E.  Anderson 
Library  of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Dr.  Ray 
has  expressed  further  interest  by  securing 
the  artist,  Mr.  Donald  deLeu,  to  prepare  the 
plate  and  has  written  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  its  symbolism  and  its  preparation. 

A  Book  Plate  for  the  library  of  a  school 
of  nursing  in  a  modern  university  hospital 
has  a  wide  field  of  symbolism  to  draw  from 
and  by  the  same  token  it  should  depict  the 
many  important  relationships  of  nursing. 
In  this  plate  there  is  represented  present  day 
nursing,  its  heritage,  its  interest  and  relation 
to  learning,  past  and  present,  its  close  union 
to  medicine  in  general  and  in  this  instance 
its  alliance  to  the  New  York  Hospital  in 
particular.  There  are  two  principal  central 
figures,  and  these  grouped  with  the  other 
lesser  figures  in  the  plate  go  to  form  three 
closely  knit  but  distinct  groups  of  symbols. 

One  of  the  principle  figures  is  the  seal 
and  symbol  of  the  New  York  Hospital  de- 
rived from  the  original  charter  in  the  Reign 
of  George  III  (1771  A.  D.).  Here  liberty 
has  been  taken  in  stylizing  the  figures  from 
the  usual  poorly  proportioned  stenciled  ones. 


The  other  principal  figure  is  the  escutcheon 
which  contains  the  name  of  Lydia  E.  Ander- 
son for  whom  the  library  is  named. 

Surmounting  the  seal  at  the  topmost  pos- 
ition on  the  plate  is  the  Florence  Nightin- 
gale lamp — world  wide  symbol  of  nursing. 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  panel  on  one 
side  is  the  symbol  of  medicine,  the 
start  and  snake  of  Aesculapius,  father  of 
the  healing  art.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the 
cup  and  snake  of  Hygeia,  daughter  anti  val- 
ued assistant  of  Aesculapius.  Thus  the  four 
uppermost  figures, — the  seal,  the  lamp,  the 
staff-snake  and  the  cup-snake — form  a  group 
centrally  joined  by  the  laurel  wreath,  itself 
representing  high  honor  and  merit. 

In  the  upper  corners  of  the  escutcheon 
are  the  Cross  of  Malta,  emblem  of  tire 
Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Geneva  Cross, 
identified  thruout  the  world  with  the  Red 
Cross.  These  are  included  in  the  heraldric 
design  surmounting  the  escutcheon  and  in 
a  sense  the  hospital  seal  could  be  pictured 
as  a  crest. 

In  the  lowermost  part  of  the  panel,  on 
one  side,  are  books  and  a  microscope,  sym- 
bols of  present  day  teaching  and  learning, 
separated  by  time  (the  hour-glass)  from  the 
opposite  figures,  the  laborious  quill  and 
scroll,  symbols  of  ancient  learning,  and  these 
figures,  together  with  the  escutcheon,  form  a 
third  main  group  representing  the  library 
embodying  present  and  past  learning. 

Method  of  Preparing  Plate 

1.  Drawing  made. 

2.  Photo  of  drawing  in  reverse  and  reduced 
to  desired  size  of  finished  product. 

3.  Tracing  taken  from  photo. 

4.  Tracing  transferred  to  thin  gelatin  sheet. 

5.  Lines  cut  through  gelatin  sheet  with  fine 
needle. 

6.  Lined  gelatin  sheet  placed  on  "ground- 
ed" copper  plate. 

7.  Face  powder  rubbed  into  lines  in  gela- 
tin, then  gelatin  sheet  removed  leaving 
powder  lines  on  "grounded"  plate. 

8.  Lines  made  with  etching  needle  on  plate 
following  powder  markings. 

9.  One  short  period   of   "biting"  done. 

(Copper  plate  placed  in  acid.) 

10.  Some  lines  deepened  and  sharpened  with 

etching  needle  and  burr  buffed  off ; — 
"graver's"  tool  used  for  other  lines — 
thus  obtaining  different  quality  lines. 

11.  Copper  plate  "electroplated"  with  steel 
to  harden  it.  Plate  can  now  be  used 
for  indefinite  number  of  prints  without 
losing  quality. 

12.  Printing  must  be  done  on  damp  "etch- 
ing paper"  and  pressed; — for  each  print 
plate  must  be  inked  and  rubbed. 

Final  eff^ect  is  much  softer  and  has  more 
quality  than  an  engraving  yet  is  more 
clear  cut  than  an  etching. 


LANGUAGES 

The  Bulletin  is  very  glad  to  announce 
that  the  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Nursing 
Service  have  submitted  a  list  of  the  languages 
spoken  by  their  members.  Several  individuals 
have  also  sent  their  qualifications  to  Dr. 
Hannon,  Superintendent.  To  date  nine- five 
persons  speaking  twenty-five  languages  have 
registered.  The  distribution  is  as  follows: 


German   20 

French   14 

Italian    7 

Dutch    6 

Greek    6 

Polish    4 

Turkish    4 

Armenian    4 

Spanish    4 

Swedish    4 

Hungarian    3 

Chinese    2 

Russian    2 

Bulgarian    2 

Gaelic    2 

Lithuanian    2 

Czech    I 

Serbo-Croat    1 

Japanese    1 

Danish    I 

Jewish    1 

Yiddish    1 

Austrian    1 

Latvian    I 

Ukranian    1 


PORTRAITS 

SAMUEL  LATHAM  MITCHILL* 

If  it  were  not  for  two  portraits  of 
Mitchill  in  the  possession  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  appearance  of  his  name  in  the 
Annual  Report  as  Physician  from  1796 
to  1817,  and  a  brief  statement  by  Francis 
that  the  eminent  doctor  never  omitted 
to  employ  the  results  of  his  investigations 
for  clinical  appliances,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  evidence  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  medical  activity. 

.So  numerous  were  his  interests  and  so 
prolific  were  his  undertakings  that  this 
remarkable  gentlemen,  known  as  "the 
Nestor  of  .American  science",  could  hard- 
ly have  had  time  for  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine even  if  he  had  such  inclination. 

Samuel  Latham  Mitchill  was  horn  in 
North  Hempstead,  Long  Island  on  Aug- 
ust 20.  1764.  He  was  of  English  de- 
scent, the  son  of  an  industrious  farmer 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Young 
Mitchill  received  his  classical  education 
under  the  learned  Dr.  Leonard  Cutting 
and  acquired  the  elementary  principles 
of   medicine  under  his  maternal  uncle 
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Latham,  a  practitioner  in  liis  native  vil- 
lage. 

He  then  studied  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard 
for  three  years.  Because  of  the  un- 
settled condition  in  New  York  due  to  the 
British  occupation,  Mitcliill  went  to  Kdin- 
hurgh  in  1783  where  he  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  celehraties — Cullcn,  Black, 
Duncan  and  Munro. 

Amonpf  his  associates  at  the  Scotch 
University  were  Caspar  Wistar  the  fa- 
mous anatomist  of  Philadelphia;  Richard 
S.  Kissam,  the  surgeon ;  William  Ham- 
mersly,  a  well  known  professor  in  Col- 
umhia  College ;  and  Thomas  Addis  Em- 
met, a  preeminent  mem])er  of  the  New 
York  Bar. 

When  he  returned  to  America  he  im- 
mediately hegan  a  study  of  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  the  Repuhlic  under  Robert 
Yates,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  This  course  of  action  was  no 
doubt  prompted  by  his  intense  patriotism 
which  throughout  his  life  continued  so 
unabated  as  to  color  his  scientific  work. 

In  fact  he  wrote  a  serious  article  afifirm- 
ing  his  belief  that  the  American  conti- 
nent was  the  Old  World  and  that  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  located  originally 
in  Onondaga  Hollow. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Mitchill's 
activities  without  turning  his  biography 
into  a  mere  catalogue.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  original  "full  time-part  time 
man",  for  his  life  was  fully  taken  up 
with  a  career  of  many  parts. 

For  forty  years  he  taught  science  as 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Chemistry 
in  Columbia  College  and  of  natural  His- 
tory, Botany,  and  Materia  Medica  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

He  was  Physician  to  New  York  Hos- 
pital. He  served  in  the  state  legislature 
and  in  Congress  as  Senator. 

He  contributed  to  the  current  scientific 
periodicals  throughout  his  life.  His  first 
paper  was  an  essay  on  evaporation. 
Mitchill  made  many  mineralogical  studies  ; 
he  analysed  the  Saratoga  waters  and  en- 
hanced the  importance  of  these  mineral 
springs.  His  work  on  "septon''  and 
"septic  acid"  gave  impulse  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy's  discoveries. 

Some  of  his  other  papers  dealt  with 
pestilence,  new  theories  of  the  earth  and 
solar  system,  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
fish,  psychology,  the  ethnology  of  the  In- 
dians, materia  medica,  gypsum  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, earthquakes,  geography  ,  noxious 
agents. 

He  was  widely  known  as  a  writer  of 
nursery  rhyms  and  of  poems  of  ro- 
mance. These  by  no  means  exhaust  his 
interests  but  merely  illustrate  them. 

Mitchill  was  Fulton's  chief  encourager 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  first  vovage 


in  a  steamboat.  He  stimulated  Chancellor 
Livingston  to  make  approjjrialions. 

West  Point  Military  Academy  owed 
much  to  him,  as  did  DeWitt  Clinton  in 
his  efforts  to  build  the  Erie  Canal,  1  le 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  con- 
struct a  new  naval  force  to  be  j)roi)elk'(l 
by  steam.  He  was  one  of  the  first  U) 
advocate  the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  anrl  Dumb  and  was 
one  of  its  founders. 

He  was  a  prominent  nicmbcr  of  the 
National  Pharmacojioeial  Convention  in 
181^  and  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
adoption  of  improved  quarantine  laws. 

No  meritorious  undertaking  was  be- 
neath his  notice  from  his  efforts  to  les- 
sen the  duty  on  rags  in  order  to  make 
paper  cheaper  to  better  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  bv  printing,  to  instructing  an 
infirm  beggar  how  to  carry  his  burden 
by  the  easiest  method. 

This  remarkable  man  was  honored  by 
scientific  societies  at  home  and  abroad 
without  number  and  his  correspondence 
was  carried  on  with  all  the  world's  sa- 
vant's. 

Priestly  did  not  fail  to  notice  his 
criticisms  and  Jefferson  consulted  him 
regularly.  He  was  constantly  in  demand 
as  a  public  speaker  and  his  addresses 
ranged  from  the  discourse  on  the  death 
of  Jefferson  to  orations  before  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Tammany. 

What  did  his  contemporaries  think 
of  Dr.  Mitchill? 

It  was  commonly  remarked  "Tap  the 
Doctor  at  anv  time  and  he  will  flow". 
John  Randolph  called  him  "the  Congres- 
sional Library".  He  served  under  three 
Presidents  of  Columbia.  The  first.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Moore,  pronounced  him  "a 
chaos  of  knowledge".  But  no  doubt 
Mitchill  might  have  given  us  his  inter- 
esting estimate  of  this  grave  bishop  and 
classical  scholar  who  looked  upon  a 
scientist  with  suspicion  and  was  the 
predecessor  of  another  President  of  Col- 
umbia who  called  medicine  "the  spoiled 
child  of  philanthropy". 

President  Duer  called  Mitchill  more 
of  a  professor  than  a  practitioner  who 
would  be  remembered  more  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  than  the  strength  of 
his  head.  However  Duer  thought  the 
same  of  Fulton  and  DeWitt  Clinton  for 
their  proposals. 

President  King  who  knew  him  best 
considered  Mitchill  "a  man  of  renown 
for  much  and  various  learning,  of  rare 
simplicity  of  character ;  a  genius,  prompt 
in  execution  and  original  in  combination ; 
a  successful  promoter  of  physical  science." 

The  fishermen  called  the  streaked  bass 
perca  Mitchilli  for  his  efforts  in  their 
behalf.  The  lighthouse  at  Sands'  Point 
was  called  the  Mitchill  and  the  highest 
elevation  of  Neversink  Hills  was  known 


as  MoiMit  Mitchill.  Perhaps  under  the 
oak  near  the  Ouaker  House  in  Flushing 
he  was  iicst  knfnvn  ff)r  his  kindness  and 
good  arlvice  to  all  those  who  sought  it. 

When  he  died  on  .Septem!)er  7,  18.31 
his  funeral  was  a  great  denxjnstration 
and  when  all  had  departed  and  a  friend 
asked  the  sexton  who  was  just  buried, 
this  official  answered  "A  great  character, 
one  who  knew  all  things  on  earth,  and 
in  the  waters  of  the  great  dee]/'. 

( )ne  jjortrait  of  Dr.  .Mitchill,  painted 
by  Jarvis  Lang,  in  the  Guide  Room  of 
the  main  Kjbby.  The  other,  by  an  un- 
known artist,  flanks  the  fireplace  in  the 
Doctor's  Lounge,  18th  Floor. 

*The  material  for  this  biography  was 
taken  largely  from  the  work  of  John  W. 
Francis  written  for  "Lives  of  Eminent 
American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century"  edited  by  Samuel 
D.  Gross  and  published  by  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston  in  1861. 

EDWARD  DELAFIELD 

"  Rotnid  hnn  gloivs 

An  atnio  sphere  that  brightens  to  the  last 
The  lii^hl  that  shines,  reflected  from  the 
Past." 

Mo.st  of  the  portraits  that  adorn  the  walls 
of  the  New  York  Hospital  are  of  men  in 
middle  or  late  life,  but  that  of  Edward  Del- 
afield  that  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Eye 
Department  depicts  one  in  the  first  flush  of 
youth. 

One  receives  the  impression  that  the  sit- 
ter has  meticulously  prepared  himself  to 
be  limned.  With  hair  carefully  combed,  side 
whiskers  arranged  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
neck  stiff  in  a  high  stock,  this  youth  looks 
down  upon  us  through  penetrating  blue  eyes 
from  behind  small  properly  adjusted  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

At  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  at  the 
•'.oosevelt  Hospital,  and  at  the  New  York 
tye  and  Ear  Infirmary  there  are  other  paint- 
ings of  Edward  Delafield,  depicting  him  in 
extreme  old  age  sitting  in  his  library.  In  ad- 
dition, two  busts  of  him  stand  in  the  old 
library  at  the  Infirmary. 

Edward  Delafield  was  born  at  35  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  May  17,  1794.  He  was 
the  fifth  son  and  seventh  child  in  a  family 
of  fourteen  children.  The  father  of  the 
family  was  John  Delafield,  a  man  of  social 
prominence  and  great  wealth.  It  is  said  that 
the  pedigree  of  the  Delafield  family  flows 
in  unbroken  lines  from  the  days  of  Hastings 
down  to  the  present  generation. 

Edward  Delafield  was  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Yale  in  1812.  He  was  surgeon 
of  Major  James  T.  Leonard's  Battalion  of 
Sea  Fencibies,  New  York  Militia.  U.  S.  A., 
from  October  4,  1814  to  March  1,  181?. 

Determining  upon  a  career  in  medicine  he 
selected  as  his  preceptor  Samuel  Borrowe, 
a  renowned  practitioner  who  was  on  the 
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staff  of  the  New  York  Hospital.  At  the 
same  time  he  studied  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Sur£;eons,  from  which  he  was 
i:radiiated  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1S16. 

In  this  same  year  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant house  physician  to  the  New  York 
Hospital,  beinq  lodged  in  the  same  apart- 
ments as  john  Kearny  Rodgers  who  six 
months  before  had  been  appointed  assistant 
house  surgeon.  Living  and  laboring  together 
a  friendship  begun  in  college  days  was  ce- 
mented by  a  bond  which  was  only  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Rodgers  in  1851. 

In  1817,  at  the  completion  of  his  duties 
as  house  physician.  Delaficld  .sailed  for  Eng- 
land to  join  Rodgers  who  had  preceded  him 
six  months  previously.  At  this  time  medi- 
cal institutions  in  this  country  were  still  in 
their  infancy. 

Once  more,  in  London,  they  shared  the 
same  apartments  and  "walked"  the  wards 
of  the  same  hospitals.  Among  new  associa- 
tions, and  while  George  III,  in  whose  reign 
the  New  York  Hospital  had  been  founded, 
was  still  on  the  throne,  they  drank  deep  at 
the  fountains  of  knowledge  now  opened  to 
them,  by  such  famous  surgeons  as  Haighton, 
Cline,  Astley  Cooper,  Abernathy,  Lawrence 
and  Travers. 

London  was  at  that  time  the  surgical  cen- 
ter of  the  world.  After  having  spent  some 
time  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  Dalafield  and 
Rodgers  returned  to  this  country. 

Edward  Delafield  is  probably  best  remem- 
bered as  co-founder  with  John  Kearnv  Rod- 
gers of  the  Society  of  the  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary  in  1820,  now  known  as  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  This  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  oldest,  the  proudest  and 
the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

It  was  during  their  stay  abroad  that  their 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  diseases  of 
the  eye.  This  class  of  diseases  was  very  im- 
perfectly, if  at  all,  understood  by  American 
surgeons.  The  London  Eye  Infirmary  had 
been  founded  by  John  Cunningham  Saund- 
ers in  1804  and  it  was  there  that  Delafield 
and  Rodgers  first  "learned  their  own  ignor- 
ance of  eye  diseases  and  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  a  subject  which  opened  to 
them  so  wide  a  scope  of  usefulness." 

They  saw  that  here  was  an  open  field  in 
the  profession  wholly  untrodden  in  their 
own  country,  and  they  devoted  themselves 
with  great  assiduity  to  this  new  branch  of 
surgery.  The  novelty  of  founding  an  eye  in- 
firmary in  New  York,  "for  the  first  time 
in  America,"  induced  them  to  start  it  on 
their  own  private  responsibility,  trusting 
that  after  demonstrating  its  usefulness,  it 
would  be  taken  over  and  established  by  the 
liberality  of  the  public.  Dr.  Wright  Post 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Borrowe  allowed  their 
names  to  be  used  as  consulting  surgeons, 
and  they  became  at  once  a  guarantee  to  the 
profession  that  it  was  conducted  according 


to  the  .strict  rules  of  medical  ethics. 

In  1822  the  Infirmary  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  for  the  two  succeeding  years  it 
was  housed  in  the  elm  shaded  grounds  of 
the  New  York  Hospital  on  lower  Broadway 
in  part  of  a  building  until  then  set  aside 
for  the  housing  of  the  insane. 

A  short  time  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Infirmary,  Delafield  became  associated  in 
practice  with  Dr.  Borrowe,  and  from  the 
first  he  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. In  1834  he  was  chosen  attending  physi- 
cian to  the  New  York  Hospital,  serving 
in  that  capacity  for  four  years. 

In  1835  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. On  November  7,  1837,  he  delivered 
the  "Introductory  Address  to  the  Students 
in  Medicine  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  his  address,  which  was  replete  in  wis- 
dom, he  observed  that  "none  of  us  can 
cease  to  be  students  in  fact,  when  the  period 
of  our  pupilage  is  completed  .  .  .  .  ,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  there  are  many  things, 
which,  if  you  do  not  acquire  noiv,  you  will 
never  again  have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing." In  1838  the  burden  of  an  increasing 
practice  obliged  him  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  the  college  and  his  position  in 
the  hospital. 

He  was  fond  of  entertaining  and  any 
prominent  physician  visiting  New  York  was 
almost  sure  to  be  invited  to  his  elegant  and 
hospitable  home. 

At  his  residence,  in  the  year  1842,  at  a 
social  gathering,  the  Society  for  the  Relief 
of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men 
was  conceived.  This  benevolent  society  was 
soon  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Legislature 
and  has  functioned  uninterruptedly  ever 
since. 

The  Society  is  said  to  be  unique  in  its 
functions  and  in  the  manner  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  its  funds  and  of  the  distribution  of 
its  benefits,  all  at  an  amazingly  low  cost  of 
administration.  He  became  its  first  presi- 
dent, ever  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  its 
management. 

In  1858  Dr.  Delafield  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, which  post  he  held  until  his  death. 
By  virtue  of  this  office,  he  became,  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Roosevelt  Hospi- 
tal, which  he  helped  to  organize  in  1867. 
He  was  chosen  the  first  president  of  its 
board. 

In  1858  he  became  senior  consulting  phy- 
sician to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  holding  the 
position  until  his  death.  He  filled  the  .same 
post  at  the  Women's  Hospital  from  its 
foundation  in  1872,  and  later  was  cho.sen 


president  of  its  medical  board.  He  also  held 
the  same  office  in  the  medical  board  of  the 
Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Delafield  and  Dr.  John  Kearny  Rod- 
gers were  hailed  as  the  fathers  of  American 
Ophthalmology.  In  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  .specialty  which  he  practiced 
and  on  which  he  lectured.  Dr.  Delafield 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
American  Ophthalmological  Society,  on  its 
foundation  in  1864. 

At  his  death  he  evinced  his  affection  for 
the  Infirmary  by  bequeathing  to  it  the  sum 
of  $5,000,  and  he  gave  evidence  of  his 
philanthropic  spirit  by  bequeathing  to  the 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  "Widows  and  Or- 
phans a  similar  sum. 

Dr.  Delafield  contributed  very  little  to 
literature.  He  was  always  far  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  other  matters.  However,  in 
1825,  while  his  shoulders  were  yet  free  of 
the  enormous  burdens  they  were  destined 
to  bear,  he  brought  out  "A  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  their  Treatment," 
based  on  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Benja- 
min Travers,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London. 

The  dedication  of  the  volume  is  grace- 
fully worded:  "To  Wright  Post,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  New 
York  Hospital  and  New  York  Eye  Infirm- 
ary, this  Work  is  dedicated  as  an  evidence 
of  respect  for  his  professional  eminence  and 
private  worth  and  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
for  the  advantages  derived  from  his  instruc- 
tions." 

Edward  Delafield  was  possessed  of  a  vast 
capacity  for  medicine.  His  success  in  the 
management  of  disease,  and  the  kindly  and 
devoted  interest  felt  by  him  for  the  sick  in 
every  walk  in  life,  together  with  endearing 
personal  qualities,  combined  to  make  him 
one  of  the  most  beloved  and  distinguished 
physicians  of  his  time.  Of  a  religious  nature 
he  served  as  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 

His  son.  Dr.  Francis  Delafield,  the  fam- 
ous pathologist,  was  destined  to  keep  the 
professional  name  of  Delafield  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  medicial  and  collegiate 
world  long  after  the  generation  of  his  wor- 
thy father  had  been  gathered  in  at  the  last 
harvest. 

This  illustrious  alumnus  of  the  New  York 
Hospital  and  erstwhile  attending  physician 
closed  his  career  at  his  residence,  1  East  17th 
Street,  New  York,  February  13,  1875,  aged 
81  years.  Truly  he  belongs  to  that  goodly 
company, 

"  of  those  immortal  dead. 

That  Hatched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the 
li'orld: 

Laboriously  tracing  ivhat  must  be, 
Ami  what  may  yet  be  belter." 


